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these meanings? In no psalm does it occur more than three times except in the 
eighty-ninth, where it occurs four times. One certain thing about it is that it is 
so ancient that nothing certain can be determined as to its significance. 
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!• '"D??' = " ie C0( * - ^ n * s is tne Rabbinical explanation of Job xxxvni., 36, 
which Delitzsch in his excellent commentary on Job, p. 468, adopts in preference 
to any other. He derives the name from HDD = discern, see, hence "the morn- 
ing-seer." The Arabic word *3f"| thukhai = cock connects, says Delitzsch, rather 
with the root "IKtJ* = K2t? to he strong, reminding of ""QJ| = man, another Eab- 
binical (and Syrian) name for cock. As to the latter, I do not venture to bring in 
the Hindoo name *3j"| 1 Kgs. x., 22 = peacock for comparison. But it is remark- 
able that the word sikkim D^JJ' occurs in the Izdubar legends. In Smith's Chal- 
dean Account of Genesis p. 184, the 12th and 13th line of the first fragment is 
given thus : " The spirits of Erech Suburi turned to Sikkim and went out in com- 
panies." This corresponds to the preceding verse : " The gods turned to flies and 
flew away in droves." In Sayce's second edition of Smith's Genesis, however, I find 
on p. 193 the word sikkim (which Fr. Delitzsch has also in his German edition) 
translated with cocks. 

That the Q*"|JJ' " the spirits " stood in close relation to cocks in Oriental and 
Occidental mythology, is known to all those versed in the subject. The Rabbis, 
see Talmud Berachoth 6" and 7 a , believe the spirits had cock's legs and their pres- 
ence could be ascertained through cocks. 

2. H^> f*f Ps. l., 11, corresponding to the preceding QHil tVUfli is translated 
all that moves about, roams on the fields. A Rabbinical tradition in Midrash 
Rabba Leviticus Par. XXII. takes J'f as a gigantic bird, large enough to obscure 
the sun by its wings, which occupies the same position among the birds as the 
Leviathan among the fishes and the Behemoth among the wild beasts. That the 
fm 1 ? an d filOrQ are mythical animals, and not the common Crocodile and the 
Walrus, would have been admitted long ago but for the theological bias prevail- 
ing in Biblical philology. A striking parallel to the Leviathan of Job and the 
Psalmist is offered in the Crocodile Maco son of Set of the Egyptian Ritual of 
the Dead XXXI. and XXXII. (quoted in Lenormant's Chaldean Magic p. 97) and 
in the Dragon Tihamat, the scaly monster ^pj") with which Bel Marduk fights at 
the time of the creation. The Egyption derivation of Behemoth was exploded long 
ago, but our conservative professors of Hebrew still adhere to it as to any other 
dogma. Let one read the description of the Leviathan in Job and that of Mid- 
gardes worm in Norse Mythology (Anderson p. 99) and he will perhaps find the 
poetry to come nearer the truth than reality does. But to return to our mythical 
giant-bird Ziz— f*f , I think it is the same mentioned in Assyrian Mythology as the 
divine bird Zu (cf. Sayce ed. of Smith's Chaldean Genesis p. 122 f. where this 
storm-bird Zu is identified with the Arabian Roc and the Chinese storm-bird 
" which in flying obscures the sun "). About this divine bird Zu we are told that 
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"he went out as the god Ungal Turda to a remote mountain far away from all 
habitation to become a storm-bird (see Lenormant's Magic, Germ. ed. p. 128), and 
the story reminds one vividly of the Persian Simurgh [and the bird Kamek, 
(probably Simurgh the correct reading Spiegel Eran. Alterthumsk. III. p. 561), 
which also " obscures the sun with its wings "]. The Simurgh or " giant-bird " is, 
like Zu, endowed with the miraculous powers of restoring life and health, and 
many of the Oriental and Occidental legends about life-restoring powers possess- 
ed by great magicians like Virgil, Faust, Maimonides, Theophrastus can be traced 
back to the Zu-Simurgh legend. I refer here to H. Petermann's "Keisen im 
Orient II. 106-109, Legends of the Mandeans," which collection of folk tales 
seems to have escaped the notice of C. ~R. Conder in his recent most instructive 
work on Heth and Moab in his treatment of the Zir (Sal) legends on pp. 356-362. 
There can be little doubt, also, that the Rabbinical legend of the big egg of Bar 
Yochni *33V 12 J1¥*D which in breaking inundated sixty cities and felled three 
hundred cedar trees (Bechoroth 57*>) belongs to the same class. Compare Hygrin's 
Fables 197 " The Egg of Venus" (Davkina = *J31» ?). 

In what connection this bird Zu stands to the nest of precious stones " in the 
forest of the Gods," mentioned in table IX. of the Izdubar legend, I do not 
venture to express any opinion, but that the Cherub in Ezekiel xxviii. "the bird 
on the mountain of the gods who walks in the midst of stones of fire and all kinds 
of precious stones " must also be reckoned among this class of mythical storm- 
birds is certain (see Cheyne Isa. i., 36-37 and u., 272 f.). The son and the kin- 
dred spirits of the god Ungal Turda or Zu, and of Marduk were, indeed, the 
guardians of the precious stones in the bowels of the earth. 

The relation of the Prometheus legend to the Zu bird and Ms wife " the god- 
dess of perfumes," Sayce has hinted at in his Babylonian Literature p. 40. 

3- flKH an( i "TW are generally explained as simple interjections for which a 
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derivation is 'deemed unnecessary. A deeper examination into such words has. 
however, disclosed the fact that these, too, were originally regularly articulated 
words, and this rule applies to our two words as well. They were originally used 
as exclamations of woe at the mourning over Tammuz (= Adonis) and the full 
words were: f]H >')ft and "]')"] *'1j"f " Woe oh brother ! Woe oh friend !" Thus the 

T 

passage in Jer. xxn., 18 has been happily explained by the weeping of Isthar and 
Kharimat over the dead Tammuz their husband and brother (Chaldean Genesis 
p. 246 f.), and these lively airs gradually became popular exclamations. Compare 
the exact parallel offered by the Egyptian Maneros and the Phoenician Ailinos 
OJ 1 ? *Mt) son 8 derived from the lamentations of Isis and Nephthys over Osiris 
and from the Adonis festivals in Greece. 

4. Many Cabbalistic ideas can now be directly traced back to Chaldea, as e. g. 
the jTS^p' the evil incrustations of impure and malign spirits which can be dis- 
pelled by magic spells of holy names (see Delitzsch's Chaldean Genesis p. 295 and 
Lenormant's Chaldean Magic, Germ. ed. p. 75); the warding off of evil by holy 
things (idols) placed at the entrance of houses, the exact parallel to Bible texts put 
at the Jewish door posts ,*"ftlfQ> and magic texts with knots fastened to the 
body or garments like the phylacteries (JlWOpI f'^fln) and . tlie knots of the 
fringes of J"V¥¥ (compare Lenormant's Magic and Sorcery p. 45 f). Even the 
sacred name with its magical powers is already a secret of the god Hea orMaruduk 
whose weapon of fifty heads, the murderous weapon of Anu, the god of heaven, 
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" the bow of lightning " with which Anu, or he, dispels the evil spirits, the sun of 
" fifty faces " annihilates all hostile powers, (Chaldean Genesis p. 86 f ). He commu- 
nicated the names of the fifty gods to men in order to exorcise the demoniacal 
powers (eodem p. 79). 

5. The word ?QJ$ used in oaths, appears from the Assyrian to have heen a real 
incantation or invocation, and not merely an assertion like "yes" or "true." And 
this throws a certain light on the Amen, Amen which the woman tried for jealousy 
had to speak at the ordeal (Num. v., 22). To the custom of drinking charmed 
water as a trial compare the modern practice of the Arabs in Conder's Heth and 
Moab, p. 343, and the old Chaldean or Accadian practice, Lenormant's Magic, p. 72. 

6. A parallel to the angels which pull the sun along the heavens in his going 
in and out mentioned in Midrash Yalkut to Ps. xix. is found in Lenormant's 
Ghaldaische Magie p. 187. 

7. The name Zikkurat jYVDf ror pyramidal towers in Assyria and Babylonia 
offers^ I think, the explanation of the Biblical n"DfN the pyramidal form of the 
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smoke of the incense on the altar. It is perhaps not going too far to derive the 
word "£ft = record, like Q5J> = name from HQtif = high place, and *p? = prom- 
inence, in which sense the word frWVTDf " head of Jordan," " head of Euphrates," 
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occurs in the Talmud, and not from progeny which preserves the "memory" 
"Of or "l*Of, the male. 

TT : 

8. I close with the question whether the Assyrian word Surubat = might, in 
Smith's History of Sennacherib, offers a clue to the curious name Sarbath Sarbani 
El, under which title the Maccabean history has come down to us according to 
the words of Origen ? 
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II. 

px, rtrof ro, rjr, "m pin, nprrr- 

We encounter here a group of synonymes expressing the general notion of 
power. To discriminate them sharply from one another is not easy. The He- 
brew writers themselves did not always mark the distinctions accurately, for 
we often find them using one or another with no apparent. reason for the choice. 
Nor in general have these distinctions been noted in ancient translations. With 
the exception of f"f3, which the Septuagint almost invariably renders iaxk, no 
fixed rules seem to have been observed in translating these words into either 
Greek or Latin. Perhaps it would be unreasonable to expect accurate dis- 
criminations in an ancient tongue, since even in modern languages the corres- 
ponding terms are continually blending in signification and interchanging in 
usage. 

?")}$, from- the unused radical J!)X which means primarily to breathe, derives 
its meaning of power from the hard breathing, the panting, occasioned by the 
expenditure of power, by that which is done anhelatus ictibus. This meaning 



